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PRECISION IN THE USE OF WORDS. 





Fluency in writing is an ordinary accom- 
plishment; precision is rare. The importance 
of differentiating between shades of meaning, 
and of using that word which expresses one’s 
idea accurately, does not appear to be esteemed 
at its proper value. The term, “pen picture,” 
has become trite, yet the ability to paint a pen 
picture in the truest signification of that mis- 
used phrase is seldom encountered. To bring 
before the reader’s mind vividly and with life- 
like exactness the scene you wish to portray, 
so that he can view it from your angle of vision 
and with your correctness of perspective, is 
the highest function of writing. 

The acknowledged mastership of Henry 
James in the field of letters is largely due to his 
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possession in a superlative degree of the fac- 
ulty of precise expression. His style is crisp, 
terse, lucid, and compact. Each word seems 
to have been thoughtfully weighed before choos- 
ing, so free is the diction from unnecessary and 
confusing verbiage, from straining for effect, 
from the bizarre and extravagant phraseology 
which disfigures the work of Mr. James’ con- 
fréres. The result is almost perfection, a pat- 
tern of clearness, conciseness, and purity of 
language. The warmest admirers of this author 
are his fellow-workers, because they are best 
capable of appreciating his finished craftsman- 
ship. No reader, be he ever so jaded, can be 
insensible to the charm of Robert Louis Stev- 
enson’s style. Here, again, precision is a con- 
spicuous attribute. The author conveys his 
meaning in simple, direct words, avoiding dif- 
fuseness, inexactness of statement, and their 
train of accompanying faults. Stevenson’s 
style, like that of James, is a model which may 
be commended to the study of every literary 
aspirant. 

There is scarcely room for doubt that jour- 
nalistic work is not conducive to precision 
in writing. It fosters carelessness, and the 
logical outgrowth of the continuous pressure 
under which newspaper work has to be done is 
a loose and slipshod style. The reporter strives 
for general effect and slights details. He 
has n’t time for fine variations of meaning and 
for discriminating selection. The remorseless 
summons for “copy” must be obeyed at the 
cost of precision in writing. Thus it happens 
that so many newspaper articles are disjointed 
and inexact, and their perusal is a severe trial 
to the stickler for pure and accurate English. 

The habits of negligence formed by news- 
paper training are hard to unlearn, and when 
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carried into literature by the graduates of jour- 
nalism, they are absolutely hurtful to the lan- 
guage. How many of the volumes with which 
the publishers deluge us are worth a second 
reading on account of their style? When one 
reflects that nearly every theme upon which a 
novel may be constructed has been worn thread- 
bare, it becomes evident that style is no mean 
factor in contributing to the interest of a story. 
The value of books without number would be 
doubly enhanced, if the authors could be per- 
suaded to engage a practised stylist to rewrite 
their narratives from the viewpoint of preci- 
sion in the use of words. Sucha step would 
confer a benefit alike upon the reader and upon 
literature. 

An artisan with becoming pride in his skill 
would not be content to produce an imperfect 
piece of handiwork. No more should a writer 
be satisfied with slipshod efforts, for surely he 
ought to have as much pride in his profession 
as a mechanic has in his trade. 


Precision in the use of words is easy to ac- 
quire, with diligence. Dictionaries, handbooks 
of synonyms, and manuals of common errors in 
writing render the beginner’s pathway com- 
parativelysmooth. A knowledge of languages, 
modern and ancient, is of great service. The 
dead languages, the study of which some per- 
sons decry as profitless, are material aids in 
tracing the derivations of words. Most essen- 
tial of all, however, is a close consideration of 
the styles of the foremost modern authors. A 
cursory perusal of their books will avail nothing. 
A second and frequently repeated readings are 
needed to cull the beauties of diction, of im- 
agery, and of precise expression. Select your 
favorite writers and scrutinize their methods 
attentively. Allow them to influence without 
enslaving you, note the points in which each ex- 
cels, and seek to apply the result to your own 
work. 

Alfred Stephen Bryan. 

Brooxktyn, N. Y. 





AN EDITOR’S ADVICE ABOUT OFFERING MANUSCRIPTS. 


As an editor, I should like to make a sug- 
gestion about securing the best treatment of 
unsolicited manuscripts which differs some- 


what from the advice given on page 62 of the’ 


April WRITER. 

Writers should realize that all publications 
of any standing at all, and many which have 
very little standing, receive a great many un- 
solicited manuscripts. Just because every pub- 
lication receives ina month, as a usual thing, 
more matter than it publishes in all its issues 
in a twelvemonth, the majority of the unso- 
licited manuscripts have to be returned to the 
senders, no matter how much merit they may 
have. 

It is very little work for a writer to direct 
one envelope and stamp it; it is a good deal of 
work, requiring a good deal of time, for an 


editor to direct and stampa large number of 
envelopes, to say nothing of finding the envel- 
opes. Again, manuscripts sent to an editor’s 
office are not read by the person who opens 
them. Thestamps received loose with manu- 
scripts go, as do all stamps sent to a publica- 
tion, into general stamp receptacles; otherwise 
loose stamps slipping about in open envelopes, 
as manuscripts go from hand to hand, would 
be lost. Theamount of return postage enclosed 
loose with a manuscript has to be counted and 
entered upon the manuscript, or upon some- 
thing accompanying ‘it,—a process involving 
more work, and of course more delay in render- 
ing the final decision regarding the manuscript. 

I should say emphatically, do not enclose 
loose postage stamps with manuscripts. In 
place of the envelope enclosing stamps sug- 
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gested in the April WRITER, send with each 
manuscript a note attached to the first page 
of the manuscript, reading as follows :— 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.,...---++00 a) yore 


which is offered at your regular rates [or, for$ — ]. Ifitis 
not available, please return it in the enclosed stamped envelope. 
Yours truly, 
EpWARD JACKSON. 


The return envelope should be stout, and 
large enough to receive the manuscript in its 
original shape, and every manuscript sent to 
an editor should be enclosed ina stout envel- 
ope large enough to take it easily. Of course, 
if one has not two sizes of envelopes, the return 
envelope may be of the same size as that en- 
closing the manuscript, but folded once. 


It is a good ideato put but one two-cent stamp 
on a return envelope. That is sufficient to 
bring back the acceptance blank if the manu- 
script is found available, and if the manuscript 
is returned, the “ postage due ” can be paid when 
it isreceived. This saves the author fortunate 
enough to have many manuscripts accepted a 
good deal of postage. 

Not only does the enclosure of a stamped re- 
turn envelope save the publication time, and 
trouble, and expense for clerk hire, envelopes, 
etc.,and by so much predispose it favorably 
toward its unsolicited contributors, but a great 
deal of wear and tear on the manuscript which 
has to be returned is prevented by having at 
hand a strong, whole return envelope into 
which it may be slipped as soonas it is opened. 


Dinah Sturgis. 
New York, N. Y. 





‘SUGGESTIONS ABOUT 


Some time ago a young friend who had some 
poetical bent asked me to formulate a set of 
rules covering, in some degree, the field of poetic 
composition. The following may aid in lead- 
ing the beginner in the right direction. 

1. Therhyme should be perfect. Attempting 
to make words rhyme is but patchwork. 
“ Time” and “ fine” do not rhyme. 

The theme and the measure should be in 
accord. A crisp and active subject 
should be measured in active lines. 

The opening line of a poem should be 
attractive. If the first line is weak, the 
reader seldom goes beyond it. 

Avoid familiar expression. If writing of 
the night, do not say “sable curtain.” 
Find something of your own. If the 
night has “a thousand eyes,” so it has 
a thousand garments in which it may be 
clothed. 

Do your word painting in natural order. 
Do not mix earth and sky. Give your 
landscape a background. Brooks and 
willows go together. 


VERSE-MAKING. 


Select adjectives to accord in degree with 
the nouns which they qualify — harsh, 
soft, etc. 

The accent should be correct. 

Use simple words. 


Be sparing with alliteration. Too much 
alliteration is not in good taste. 

Make the closing lines clear and the 
climax worthy of the introduction. The 
worth of the poem is its best thought felt 
in the heart of the reader. 

A suggestion is often the climax of beauty 
in word-painting. The imagination, 
awakened, will sometimes go beyond the 
power of words to express. 

Avoid overdoing, as if depending on weird 
and strained expression for effect. Itis 
a sign of weakness. Be honest. 

Poetry is the expression of the heart. The 
writer must feel and experience. 


Edward William Dutcher. 


STILLWATER, Minn. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


* 
So #& 


To a correspondent who writes: “I am 
aware that editors and publishers do not care 
to accept manuscripts only from well known 
authors, but how can an author become well 
known unless editors will accept his work?” 
the editor of the Chicago Standard, one of the 


best of the religious weeklies, says: “If the 
case were as you represent it, the puzzle 
would be insoluble. Happily, however, most 
publishers are distinctly gratified to find 
merit in the work of an unfamiliar hand. It 
is true that the editors of popular magazines 
are seeking more and more to ‘draw out’ 
men of great distinction, with the really laud- 
able purpose of making the magazines pay. 
But it would do young contributors good to 
know the joy that reigns in newspaper offices 
and publishing houses when a really fresh, in- 
dividual piece of work appears with an unfa- 
miliar signature, or no signature atall. Never 
was there less prejudice against new writers 
than there is to-day; never brighter opportun- 
ities for young writers whose work is really 
distinct in excellence.” 


* 
* * 


J. D. Allen contributes to the Baptist 
Standard, published at Dallas, Texas, an ar- 
ticle on “ The Abuses of the Novel,” in which 
he condemns fiction for these reasons: “1. 
It gives a false picture of human life. 2. It 
gives a false picture of history. 3. It ob- 
scures history. 4. It lessens capacity for 
solid reading. 5. It corrupts morals.” Mr- 
Allen says: “It has been my good fortune, I 
think, never to have read a great mass of fic- 
tion.” In view of the sweeping assertions that 
he has made, this statement was entirely un- 
necessary. 

«*« 

A newly fledged literary bureau in the South 
says in its announcement: ‘“ Manuscripts 
typewritten stand twice the chance of sale as 
penwritten.” Writers may judge for them- 
selves whether the man who wrote that sen- 
tence is competent to judge and revise the 
manuscripts of others. The same _ bureau 
says in its advertisement, after speaking of 
the need of special trainingfor writers: “ The 
reason so few Southern writers have been suc- 
cessful while hundreds of often inferior writers 
in other sections have found a ready sale for 
their manuscripts is because they secured this 
criticism and instruction.” If the manager 
of the bureau will give that sentence thought- 
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ful study, he will probably see the business 
necessity of making a speedy change in it. 
Experience has shown that a competent liter- 
ary bureau can be a great help to writers. An 
incompetent bureau, on the other hand, can do 
a world of harm. 
** 

Alonzo Leora Rice will hereafter edit the 
poetical department of the Sunny South. In 
announcing this fact the Suany South says : — 


In days to come this poet, who worships at Nature’s shrine, 
will conduct us pleasantly under smiling skies, over Alpine 
heights, ‘‘ neath the shadows vast of patriarchal tree,’’ down 
shady lanes, through leafy coverts, up flower-decked hill, to 
‘* orchards red and white with blossoms.”’ 

Then, through jasmine perfumed aisles, we will reverently 
descend to laughing dale, fragrant meadow, flowering hedge, 
bladed field, and listen to the murmuring reeds ’mid their beds 
of lily leaves. ‘‘Down narrow glens o’erhung with dewy 
thorn,”’ we will see the daisy’s cheek grow pink, and watch 
the “ blue-eyed harebells blend their tears ” and hear|the wood- 
land choir awaken music sweet. 

The gentle rill will softly sigh through rustling ferns, the 
whispering zephyrs will fan the ivy green, that creepeth o’er 
the velvety banks, while Fancy, with stately tread and wor- 
shipful mein, walks up and down “‘ by streams of song.”’ 

And the subscription price will not be ad- 


vanced. 


7: 
* * 


Discussing the question whether there is a 
field in the United States for Jewish writers, 
Fewish Comment says: “ The Jewish Publica- 
tion Society is anxious for books on Jewish 
subjects by American Jewish writers of ability, 
and should be in a position to pay well for 
them. Several general publishers are very 
willing to publish works on Jewish topics when 
well executed, and there are some weekly and 
monthly publications ready to welcome Jewish 
writers who really have something to say.” 


* 
* * 


A correspondent of the Christian Endeavor 
World writes to the editor as follows: “In 
directions for sending manuscript we are 
always told to write our own address in one 
corner of the envelope. Now in small towns 
like this, where the postmaster knows every 
one in town, what are we to do when we don’t 
want him or any one else to know we are send- 
ing manuscript?” The editor makes the fol- 
lowing reply: ‘I never heard such a direction 
given, and see no use of it. It zs best, how- 


ever, to write name and address on the left- 
hand upper corner of the manuscript.” The 
editor of the Christian Endeavor World 
apparently forgot for the moment, while he was 
answering the question, that it is well in send- 
ing anything by mailto write the address of 
the sender on the outside of the package, so 
that if the address be wrong, or the postage 
insufficient, the package will be returned to the 
sender without delay. Ifa writer in a country 
village wishes to preserve secrecy in sending 
out manuscripts, it is not necessary, of course, 
for him to write his name and address on the 
envelopes in which he mails them, and if he is 
careful in addressing and stamping the envel- 
opes, and is sure that he knows where the 
oublication to which he is offering a manu- 
script is published, he runs little risk of loss. 
Why should a writer care to preserve secrecy 
about his work, however? Authorship is a 
legitimate profession, — or business, if you so 
regard it, — and there is no disgrace involved 
in having people know that you are sending 
manuscripts to editors, or even having them 
rejected. 
* “ * 

The poem, “ At the Grave,” by Henry Ames 
Blood, which originally appeared in the Cen- 
tury Magazine in February, 1887, was printed 
recently in the Sunday School Times as an 
original contribution from Alexander Jessup. 
When the editor asked Mr Jessup to explain 
how this happened, he replied : — 


**T have been engaged for some time past in the compilation 
of ‘“‘ American Magazine Verse.’”? This is to be a volume of 
the verse and poetry that has appeared in American magazines 
for the last fifteen years . . . In calling to my aid an assistant | 
the mistake you refer to was rendered possible. .. . While I 
was at work on the “‘ American Magazine Verse”’ I was also 
engaged .. . in sending out some papers to magazines, and 
one of my own poems got mixed up with the verses from mag. 
azines, unfortunately, to appear under a title similar to one in 
my magazine collection, which were all in the same handwrit- 
ing. I directed my assistant to find, in a heap lying on the 
table, a poem of mine called ‘‘ At the Grave,”’ and to add my 
name and address, and copy it off on the typewriter, and send 
it to you. The names ofthe authors, . . . etc., I had on separate 
sheets of paper. The similarity of titles not then occurring to 
me, I simply told the person who was assisting me to find the 
poem ‘‘ At the Grave.’ Not having need to work over the 
pile of papers until some days later, the mistake was not dis- 
covered until the wrong poem was in print. 


“According to this statement,” says the 
editor of the Sunday School Times, “Mr Jessup 
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was somewhat unfortunate in his library and 
office methods. and he had too much confidence 


in his assistant in his work.” 


* 
* * 


Still another case of plagiarism must be 
noted. C. M. Seymour, or Clarence M. Sey- 
mour, had published in the Criterion for April 
29 a poem entitled “ Love’s Geography,” which 
was originally written by Dr. John Allen 
Wyeth, and was first published under the title, 
“ My Sweetheart’s Face,” in Harper's A/aga- 
zine for June, 1892. Afterward it was included 


in Bryant’s Library of Poetry and Song. 


* 
* ~ 


The people who have expressed so strongly 
their objections to the publication of the love- 
letters of the Brownings will, of course, refuse 
to read them. W. H. H. 





““NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED 


Alice Ives, who wrote “‘ The 
Village Postmaster,” gives 
some good advice to women 
who would become play- 
wrights in the current Frank 
Lesiie’s.— Boston Home 
Journal. 


Alice Ives, who wrote ‘‘ The 
Village Postmaster,’ gives 
some good advice in the cur- 
rent /rank Leslie’s to women 
who would become play- 
wrights 


Mr. W. D. Howells will | W.D. Howells will spend 
summer at Kittery Point. — | the summer at Kittery Point. 
Boston Beacon. 


> —_—_——_—_—— 


QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. 
of general interest. 
directed elsewhere. } 


(1.) Will you kindly inform me what and 
how is the best way to obtain illustrations for 
a magazine article requiring illustrations ? 

(2.) What is the present address of Amelia 
Barr? E. C. H. 

[(1.) This question cannot be answered, 
because it is not definite enough. 

(2.) The permanent address of Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr is Cornwall, N. Y.—w. H. H.] 


Questions must be brief and 
Questions on general topics should be 


In what form are manuscripts that extend 
into hundreds of sheets sent to a publisher? 
Are they numbered and sent loose, or is there 
a method of securing them by means of needle 
and thread? R. S. 

[If the sheets of a manuscript are of uni- 


form size —and they should always be —it is 





best to number them consecutively and not 
fasten them together in any way. A book 
manuscript is necessarily bulky, and no manu- 
script Reader wants to hold the whole manu- 
script while he is reading it. If the sheets are 
loose, he can take up one page at a time, and if 
they are numbered consecutively, he can easily 
keep them in their proper order.— w. H. H.] 


Can you give me a recipe for preparing a 
hectograph pad and ink? R. S. 

[ The following recipes are taken from the 
Popular Science News : — 


HECTOGRAPH PAD. 


Glycerine 
Water 
Gelatine 


4 parts 

2 parts 

° . . 1 part 

The gelatine is immersed in the water till it 

is all absorbed; the glycerine is then added, 

and the whole is heated on a water bath till 

solution is effected. Pour the fluid into a shal- 

low tray and allow it to solidify. Special care 

should be taken to avoid bubbles in pouring. 

Aniline copying inks are used; for instance : — 
VIOLET HECTOGRAPH INK. 

Methyl-violet aniline. 


Spirit 
Water 


2 parts 

2 parts 

° : . 6 parts 

An effective copying pad can be made with 
very little trouble. — w. H. H. ] 


Very early in my literary career it was im- 
pressed upon me that I must never send a 
manuscript to more than one place ata time. 
Not long ago, however, | heard it said, on 
good authority, that writers often send out 
several copies of the same manuscript at once. 
In the case of smaller articles and stories that 
you offer to the editor at “the usual rates ” 
this of course must not be done, since you 
might find yourself in the unpleasant dilemma 
of having to return one check with thanks 
while accepting the second; but how about 
novels that you send to publishers for exami- 
nation? Every one who has sent out his first, 
or even his second, book knows the vexatious 
waste of time that is caused by waiting for a 
decision, with the chances against him of hav- 
ing itreturned as “not inour line.” Would not 
literary ethics allow one in this case to keep 
several copies going at one and the same 
time? A. W. 


[In spite of the “good authority,” it is not 
usual for experienced writers to send out sev- 
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eral copies of the same manuscript at once to 
editors, excepting in the case of articles which 
are offered onthe syndicate plan. If an author 
has several copies of a manuscript novel, it 
might, possibly, do no harm for him to send 
them simultaneously to several different pub- 
lishers, provided he should explain to each that 
the manuscript was also being offered at the 
same time to the others. The experiment 
would be a dangerous one to try, however, par- 
ticularly if the writer were unknown. More- 
over, it would cost about as much to make 
several copies of a book as it would to print it. 
Under present conditions delay in getting 
decisions from publishers is inevitable, and 
authors might as well make up their minds that 
there is no royal road toimmediate publication. 
— W. H. H. | 


You have something to say in the March 
number of THE WRITER, editorially, about 
Daniel Webster’s use of synonyms as referred 
to by Senator Hoar in his article in Scrzbner’s 
Magazine for March. You appear cordially to 
endorse the study of, and familiarity with, 
synonyms as a means to :mprove one’s style. 
Is this altogether correct? isthere not danger 
in getting an idea expressed rhetorically strong 
but intrinsically weak by deference to mere 
use of words? Does not the writer improve 
his style most by a study of, and familiarity 
with, the best thought as itis found in writings 
of the best writers of the present and of the 
past? Is not any particular regard to mere ex- 
pression in the use of language an element of 
real weakness in any writer? If he is “tull of 
his subject,” the words will be then ready to 
place his ideas before the public eye; and 
any attempt to “dress his effort up” will have 
a tendency to lessen the absolute strength 
which would be apt to be his under different 
conditions. This, it seems to me, would cer- 
tainly apply to the experienced writer and tothe 
speaker — possibly not with so much force to the 
amateur literary worker. Duane Mowry. 


[ There is no question that ideas in writing 
are of a good deal more importance than 
language. The man who has thought long and 
deeply, and who has something to say in con- 
sequence, will get an audience, even though his 
style may be imperfect and his expressions 
crude. On the other hand, as Mr. Mowry sug- 
gests, a writer may polish his style until there 
is no life, no force left in it. The attention 


of the reader is drawn from the thought ex- 
pressed to the manner of expression, and he 
reads along smoothly without taking in com- 
pletely the ideas that the writer has intended 
to convey. All this, however, is not argument 
against broadening one’s vocabulary. A man 
might cut a tree down with a jack-knife, but an 
axe is incomparably a better tool. The man 
who is “full of his subject” does not neces- 
sarily have language at hand to express his 
thoughts to the best advantage. The earnest 
orator with a poor vocabulary will not make 
anything like the impression that the less 
enthusiastic speaker who understands the use 
of language can produce. The man with a 
large vocabulary can fit his words exactly to 
the thought which the other man can express 
but crudely. He can make clear to his audi- 
ence in a sentence what they must grope 
after in the utterances of the other speaker. 
Ideas and new words may both be gained by 
study of the thoughtful works of good writers, 
and the more a man reads, the better will he 
write. Any writer can gain great advantage, 
however, by studying and comparing 
synonyms. In countless cases there is one 
word or phrase best fitted for the expression 


‘of an idea, and the writer whose vocabulary 


includes that word or phrase, ready to his 
hand, will express himself to the best effect. 
There is little danger that the ordinary writer 
will weaken the force of his expression by 
polishing his style. Only the extreme stylists 
—like Stevenson, for instance —are likely to 
do that. The writer who has a dozen words to 
choose from in a given case will probably make 
a better and a stronger sentence than the 
writer who is confined to a single word, which 
may but imperfectly express his meaning. In 
a word, the man who has a large vocabulary 
can write better than the man who has a small 
one, and every writer should strive to extend 
his vocabulary, both by careful reading of 
good authors and by constant study and com- 
parison of synonyms. — W. H. H.]} 





THE SCRAP BASKET. 


A newspaper paragraph tells of a Glasgow 
newspaper man who, finding that his eyes be- 
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came so tired that he could write only with 
great difficulty, hit upon a plan of having some 
strips of colored paper pasted on his desk close 
to the inkstand, so that every time he wanted 
a dip of ink his eyes fell upon the colored 
strips. The result is said to have been sur- 
prising, and the inventor says that by this sim- 
ple device he not only avoided the use of 
glasses, but also improved his sight. Probably 
a $10,000 oil painting would serve the purpose 
as well as strips of colored paper. 


2 
> 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS: 


Austen.— Jane Austen, the novelist, who 
died when forty-two years of age, wrote her 
three famous novels ten years before a pub- 
lisher could be induced to publish them, and it 
was sixty years before a biography of her was 
attempted or asked for.— Mew Orleans States. 


Balzac.— The business part of Balzac’s 


literary life was not happy; he had many pub- 
lishers, and did not continue on good terms with 
them. This grew out of his methods of work. 
His handwriting was the despair of the printers, 
and his method of handling his proofs was 


most laborious. He would erase, interline, 
cover the margins with whole paragraphs of 
fresh material, leaving hardly a trace of the 
original. The second proof was handled simi- 
Jarly, and such was his desire for perfection in 
his work that he would repeat the process eight 
or ten times before he would give his order to 
print. His writings bear no evidence of haste ; 
every page is as highly finished as he could 
make it. He was his own severest critic. For 
corrections after the first proof he had to pay 
extra, and his “ Pierrette ” cost him 300 francs 
more than he received for the story. 

An outline of his day’s work will be appreci- 
ated by the reader. He rose at two o'clock in 
the morning, and, after lighting a dozen candles 
drove his pen vigorously until six. His bath, 
which followed, usually lasted an hour; then, 
after exercise, he took acup of clear, strong 
coffee at eight. He received visitors until nine, 
— editors, publishers, and copy-boys from the 
printing-office. From nine to twelve he wrote 


with tremendous pressure, and at noon he 
breakfasted on two boiled eggs, bread, and 
water. From one to six his quill (he always 
wrote with a crow-quill) raced with quivering 
force over his white sheets; at six he dined 
lightly, taking a small glass of vouvray, of which 
he was very fond. From seven to eight he 
received callers, and at eight retired to rest. 
This spell of intensity would last from six to 
eight weeks, during which he would write a 
book or magazine articles, read incessantly, and 
formulate plans for other books. Then he 
would rest, sleep, and eat, take long walks in 
city and country, regain his wonted vigor, and 
mingle again in society until another writing 
spell seized him. — F. C. Hubbard, in Self 
Culture for Fune. 


Chambers. — Robert W. Chambers, the author 
of the serial now running in Harper's Weekly, 
is one of the most careful and painstaking 
writers of the day. His manuscripts are written 
in pencil, are as legible as print, and are care- 
fully punctuated. He is constantly revising 
and correcting his work, and never sits down 
to write without giving his previous copy a 
merciless pruning. It has been said that he 
often reduces a novel from 80,000 to 60,000 
words after it has been revised many times. — 
Harper's Literary Notes. 


Hewlett. — Maurice Hewlett wrote his charm- 
ing book, “ The Forest Lovers,” three times 
over, and at the third writing thought he had 
finished. But after this third writing there 
came to him the vision of a woman dragging 
the dead body of a man across a clearing in 
the forest, and so that evil creature, Maulfry, 
came into the story for the first time. 


Markham. — Edwin Markham says he made 
field notes for his poem, “The Man with the 
Hoe,” fourteen years ago, on seeing a small 
copy of Millet’s famous painting. Four years 
later he saw the original on exhibition in San 
Francisco. After that he occasionally added a 
line or a phrase until the first two stanzas were 
formed. Last winter he completed the poem, 
writing a stanza a day. 


Moulton.— A writer in the New Voice is 
authority for this interesting story of Mrs. 
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Louise Chandler 
triumph : — 

“Will Miss Chandler please remain a mo- 
ment after the school is dismissed ?” 

In this command, couched in the language of 
a request, Louise Chandler Moulton, then thir- 
teen years old, received the first token of hom- 
age to her genius. 

“When teacher and pupil were quite alone, 
the former said to the young girl, who stood 
with downcast eyes before him: — 

“Miss Chandler, the poem which you read 
this afternoon before me and your schoolmates 
as your Own was a composition which it is not 
reasonable to suppose could have been the con- 
ception and formation of one so young as your- 
self. Possibly the words were entirely your own, 
but I think it will be franker and better if you 
tell me (for my private information, of course ) 
from what poet you gained your idea of the 
verses.” 

The blue eyes of the pupil, dim and misty 
with tears; were raised to the face of her 
instructor in surprised and frightened wonder. 
Never the thought that she was receiving a 
compliment came to the mind of the shy 
maiden; the thought that did come was that her 
honor was being doubted. 

“Why, I cannot tell you where I got it,” 
cried the tremulous young voice. “I never 
knew there was anything likeit inall the world. 
Surely, it all wrote itself from my own mind.” 

Before the earnest face and sincere tone who 
could doubt? Not the man who knew so well 
this child’s truthfulness. The master bent his 
head in unassumed reverence to his pupil. “I 
sincerely congratulate you,” he said. 


oe = 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Moulton’s first literary 


Tue Pen AnD THE Book. By Walter Besant. 347 pp. Cloth. 
London: Thomas Burleigh. 1899. 


What Sir Walter Besant has to say in the 
way of advice to writers is well worth hearing, 
first, because Sir Walter has had many years’ 
experience as a writer, doing all kinds of 
literary work, and, secondly, because, as the 
secretary of the English Society of Authors, 
he has had such an inside view of the dealings 
between authors and publishers as perhaps no 
other man has had. This latter experience, it 


may be said in passing, has given him pessi- 
mistic ideas regarding the honesty and square 
dealing of many English publishers, and has 
led him to endorse the revised version of 
the Scriptural saying which reads: ‘“ Now 
Barrabas was a publisher.” Sir Walter, to be 
sure, does not say that all publishers are 
rascals, but he has found so many rascals 
among publishers -- some of whom have borne 
good reputations — that he is rather inclined 
now to regard a publisher as guilty until 
he is proven innocent, and he is constantly 
warning writers to be very careful how they 
conduct themselves in their business relations 
with the publishing guild. Most of his ex- 
periences, it should be said, have been with 
English publishers. No evidence such as he 
brings against publishers across the water has 
ever been produced by any one against the 
leading American publishers, and until such 
evidence is found, it is only right to assume 
that the business morality of publishers over 
here is of a higher standard than that of their 
English brethren. 

“The Pen and the Book” is divided into 
three parts, the first of which discusses the 
literary life, the second, the commercial side of 
authorship, and the third, various subjects con- 
nected with literary work, such as the literary 
agent, journalism, the relations of bookseller 
and author, and copyright. In his Introduction 
Sir Walter notes that, according to the census 
of 1891, there were in England and Wales eight 
years ago about 5,800 authors, editors, and 
journalists. The number of those who are 
literary men by profession, however, is small 
compared with the number of those who are 
literary men in fact. “For one man who 
actually lives by literary work,” Sir Walter 
says, “there are three or four to whom the 
production of literature is an occasional event, 
perhaps an occasional necessity. I think we 
should not be far wrong in placing the whole 
number of men and women engaged more or 
less in literary work at something like 20,000.” 
These figures, of course, refer to England. In 
the United States the number of those en- 
gaged in literary work of one kind or another 
must be four or five times as great. Sir Walter 
points out some of the attractions which give 
to the literary life its wonderful fascination. 
“Those who are attracted by it,” he says, 
“are very often great readers, devourers of 
books: they want to live among books: to 
read them all day long: they think that in the 
life they desire they will be able to do so. 
Then, again, it is a quiet life: it is certainly 
free from the worries and anxieties of business. 
And there seems —in some cases there is — 
less servitude in it: one can work at any hour 
he pleases, and as long as he pleases. Again, 
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there is in it a certain absence of money-mak- 
ing and money-seeking: the artist is wholly 
absorbed in his work: while it lasts he can 
have no thought of money—you cannot 
imagine a poet over his work asking himself 
how much he has earned that morning. These 
are the most obvious reasons for this singular 
fascination. There are other reasons not quite 
so obvious: such as the joys and pains of com- 
position; the sense of battle in grappling with 
language, and compelling it to express exactly 
what is desired —that and nothing more. This 
is, I believe, a very potent force in determining 
the candidate for literary. honors. And you 
must not forget the consideration that the life 
of letters —if it is successful — does really in 
the long run confer more dignity and respect 
upon a man than any other line of work, unless 
it be the church. Let us consider next,” says 
Sir Walter, * what is the kind of life led daily 
by the modern man of letters—not a great 
genius, not a popular author: but a good, 
steady man of letters, of the kind which for- 
merly had to inhabit the garrets of Grub street. 
This man, of whom there are many — or this 
woman, for many women now belong to the pro- 
fession— goes into his study every morning 
as regularly as a barrister goes to chambers: 
he finds on his desk two or three books waiting 
for review : a manuscript sent infor an opinion: 
a book of his own to go on with—possibly a 
life of some dead and gone worthy for a series: 
an article which he has promised for a maga- 
zine: a paper for the Dictionary of National 
Biography: perhaps an unfinished novel to 
which he must give three hours of absorbed 
attention. This goes on, day after day, all the 
year round. There is never any fear of the 
work failing, as soon as the writer has made 
himself known as a trustworthy and attentive 
workman. The literary man has his club: he 
makes an income by his labor which enables 
him to live in comfort and to educate his 
children properly.” The audience that he 
reaches is something marvelous. Sir Walter 
estimates that among English readers “ there 
is waiting at this moment for the author who 
achieves the task of catching the universal ear 
a possible audience of one hundred and twenty 
millions of people, who can all at least read.” 
The real audience of a very popular writer he 
estimates at a tenth part of this number, that is 
to say, nearly twelve millions of living people. 
The writer who would not be inspired by such 
a possibility is certainly beyond the reach of 
inspiration. 

Considering the question of preparation for 
literary work, Sir Walter says: “The first 
qualification necessary in every branch of the 
literary calling is a mind stored with knowl- 
edge: this can be obtained only by wide read- 


ing: the first duty of the young writer is to 
read: nay, the first sign of his fitness for work 
is a love of reading. . . . It is absolutely nec- 
essary: itis indispensable that he should read 
and know Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, 
Addison, Fielding, Smollett, Johnson, Cowper, 
Wordsworth, Keats, Byron, Coleridge, Charles 
Lamb, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Tennyson, 
Browning, Swinburne, and a great many others. 
here omitted. As for contemporary work, he 
must read some, if only in order to catch the 
manner of his own generation. . . . Transla- 
tions, again, must not be neglected. Rabelais, 
for those who have sympathy with the alle- 
gorical method: Voltaire: Goethe’s Faust: 
Don Quixote: Dante: Victor Hugo: Tolstoy : 
and a few others, who may be added from time 
to time. . . . I suppose that most of my read- 
ers have been at school, and have there made 
acquaintance with the Greek poets, as well as 
with the Latin. If that is not the case, one 
can say only that while nothing can ever com- 
pensate for the loss of Latin and Greek, it 
would be well to read translations, of some 
part at least, of the classical writers.” “It is 
almost indispensable,” Sir Walter says later, 
“tha: a literary man, with some pretensions to 
culture, should possess a knowledge of some 
foreign language — not a smattering, but the 
power of reading and understanding it as well 
as his own. Of course, French is by far the 
most useful, because the literature of France 
is far finer and fuller than those of all the 
other continental nations put together. It 
may, however, be useful for special purposes 
to study other languages, as German, Italian, 
Norwegian — but French must come first. The 
importance of French to a man of letters con- 
sists not only in the beauty and fullness of its 
literature, but in the clearness and precision of 
the best French writers: the style, in which 
there is never a word too much, and never a 
word in the wrong place: the construction, 
which is generally admirable: the broad views of 
the best French writers : their freedom from the 
cant into which our own writers are sometimes 
prone to fall: and from the sentimentality from 
which the French hardness keeps their writers 
free. The influence of French literature on 
every branch of our own is most marked. 
The next point for the attention of the young 
writer is the cultivation of himself. All that 
belongs to cultivation belongs to literature. . . 
Let the young writer find time for the study of 
painting: of music: of statuary. It will help 
him only to feel that the painter, the composer, 
the sculptor, are trying, like himself, to express 
their thought, each in his own medium: one 
with oils on a canvas: one in marble: one with 
musical notes.” 

The first rule that Sir Walter gives to the 
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student is that he should write something every 
day. ‘This rule does not mean that he should 
write in order to acquire a facility in writing. 
Mere facility is nothing: it is the most com- 
mon of all gifts: any schoolgirl of fifteen may 
have it. Indeed, it is a dangerous and a sus- 
picious gift. The writer who has facility of 
the pen finds that his pen is his master: it runs 
away with him: it will not stick to the subject: 
in other words, the writer’s brain is not under 
his control. Therule to write something every 
day means a daily effort, not to write fast, but 
to master and subdue the brain. Its main ob- 
ject is to meet the danger of facility: for I 
want the student to write ‘Something ’: that is, 
something definite: an essay in which a cer- 
tain thesis has to be advanced and maintained: 
a sketch of character in which a portrait has to 
be painted in a few strokes: a description in 
which everything external has to be excluded: 
in a word, one thing, and one thing only has 
to be set down. The young man of the facile 
pen will find it running along the lines, talking 
of this and of that, but not of the thing in hand. 
He will have to reduce that pen — which is his 
own brain —to obedience; or there is no hope 
for him. .In other words, he must learn to 
think clearly and to regard a subject with con- 
centration: next he must bring to his writing 
the clearness and concentration of his thought. 
... When the young writer feels his page 
aglow with imagination, let him be most on his 
guard: the work put away awhile will almost 
certainly prove to be that of an unordered 
mind. The brain must be trained to obey, and 
the will must be taught to command.” 

The various branches of the literary life Sir 
Walter calls respectively “those of Observa- 
tion: of Imagination: of Education: of Sci- 
ence: of History: of Philosophy: of Art: and 
of Theology.” “The power of observation,” 
he says, “can be acquired by practice. For 
my own part, I have always found it useful to 
write down, upon returning home after a walk, 
notes on the persons, the objects, the buildings, 
the scenery, the flowers, etc., that I have ob- 
served during that walk. Some such practice 
as this, carried on regularly, cultivates the 
memory : teaches the eyes to see things quickly 
— slow sight is worse than short sight — makes 
a young writer understand the necessity of 
selection, and gives interest even to a ride in 
a tram-car or an omnibus, where there are al- 
ways faces to be read and things to be heard. 
A great conjuror once taught his son the power 
and practice of observation by making him de- 
scribe, after passing a shop, what he had seen 
in the window. Let each for himself devise 
his own method, provided that he recognize 
the paramount importance of observation. It 
is really the beginning, and the middle, and the 


end of all literature.” Sir Walter proceeds to 
show that if observation is necessary in all 
branches in literature, it is above everything 
in the branch occupied by the essayist and the 
critic, and then to consider the work of the 
critic and the essay-writer. He next takes up 
the life of imagination, beginning with the 
poet. He lays stress upon the fact, which is 
often overlooked, that it is necessary for the 
poet, “even more than for others, to cultivate 
himself: to learn what he can, and all he can, 
in everything that belongs to culture. Even 
more than the critic, he must observe, and cul- 
tivate the powers of observation. He must 
learn to exercise and develop his senses; a 
town-bred youth, for instance, starts heavily 
nandicapped: he has no eyes for the things of 
Nature: his eyes are too slow to catch the 
flight of a bird: they are too dull to perceive 
the beauty and infinite variety of color and of 
life: he does not understand the fields and the 
woods: the moods of the sky: the aspect of 
the river: the song of the birds, and the names 
and seasons of the flowers. All these things 
the young poet should cultivate and learn. 
Think how large a part nature fills in Poetry. 
He must learn, as well, the ways of men; the 
history of civilization; the rise in advance of 
mankind. No knowledge that concerns hu- 
manity is useless to the Poet. There is, in 
addition, the study of his own crait. The 
study of meters: the choice of meters: the 
functions, powers, and limitations of meters 
require long and careful study and patience: 
the mastery of meters requires long practice 
and serious practice. The study of English 
poetry involves the study of a great many 
meters, all of them musical and effective in 
practiced hands; a young man cannot do better 
than to practice these meters and learn what 
each is best fitted for, and for what it should 
be chosen.” 

The Novelist is next taken up, and in the 
long chapter devoted to the subject Sir Walter 
quotes liberally from his lecture on the “ Art 
of Fiction,” which he delivered some twelve 
years ago. Considering the length of the novel, 
he says: “ People like a story which will take 
them two or three eveningstoread: this means 
a volume of about 300 or 320 pages in length, 
or about twenty sheets of sixteen pages each ; 
or 80,coo to 100,000 words, if we follow the 
modern mode of reckoning length.” Speaking 
of the short story, he says: “To begin with, 
it must not be the long story abridged. It 
must not be the story of alife. It should be 
an episode in a life: it is not at all necessary 
to ring the wedding bells at the end: there 
need be no love in it: it should be brightly 
written; it should turn on one incident: it 
should reveal the characters with the least 
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possible description, by means of dialogue: it 
should present the setting of place or time with 
the fewest possible words. This most useful 
branch of the art may be best cultivated by 
writing dialogue and little dramas. The dia- 
logue must be, above all things, bright: for 
my own part, I dislike dialogue stuffed with 
epigram, whether intended for the stage or for 
a magazine, simply because it is unnatural, and 
dialogue for either purpose ought to seem nat- 
ural and unforced, even though, for either pur- 
pose, it must be more or less exaggerated. 
The very cleverest people never talk quite as the 
epigrammatists make them.” “Let the funda- 
mental difference between a novel and the 
story,” he says later, “always be remembered: 
that the former is a life — or the most impor- 
tant part of a life — while the latter relates only 
an episode, which may or may not have conse- 
quences of importance.” 

In discussing the work of the Dramatist, 
Sir Walter declares that the demand for good 
plays now is far greater than was ever before 
known. He calls attention to some elementary 
points that the young dramatist should observe, 
and shows briefly the difference between play- 
writing and novel-writing. His next chapter 
describes the duties of an editor, and is followed 
by a chapter discussing the different kinds of 
work done in the employment of a publisher, 
particularly that of the Reader and adviser. 

The second section of “The Pen and the 
Book” is devoted to the commercial side of 
authorship. Most of the information given is 
in regard to writing for English magazines and 
publishing books in England, and so is only in- 
directly valuable to American writers. Sir 
Walter warns all writers to beware of pub- 
lishers. “ When you enter a publisher’s shop,” 
he says, “when you send him a manuscript, 

ou become. like all the other persons engaged 
in the production of a book, a man to be 
‘bested’; he will exercise his most earnest en- 
deavors to get your property into his own 
hands, on the best terms possible for himself. 
Expect no other consideration; weigh every- 
thing that he says with the knowledge that this 
is his one object; accept all courtesies and 
flatteries as designed to win your confidence ; 
prepare yourself, therefore, at the outset, if you 
can, by ascertaining what publishing actually 
means, or, if you cannot, place yourself in the 
hands of some skilled person who does know. 
Do not be taken in by plausible words and 
plausible manners; do not on any account, 
without advice, accept as plain truths any or 
every statement that he may make: and, above 
all things, do not sign any agreement without 
the advice of persons who are skilled.” Hav- 
ing thus declared to writers that they must in- 
form themselves about the details of the busi- 


ness of publishing, Sir Walter goes on to 
discuss the cost of production of books, giving 
the figures of actual estimates given to him by 
printers. The only American estimate that he 
prints is one for a book of 256 pages, set up in 
small pica, single leaded, at 224 words to a 
page. It is as follows: — 


Composition and electrotyping of 256 
pages at So cents to a page 

Press work of 8 forms, that is, 8 sheets of 
32 pages, at $4 

Press work of cover in one color 

Paper for cover, yellow coated 

Paper for text, 100 lbs. super., at $6 per 


$204.80 


Plate boxes, 4 at 65 cents 
Binding ( sewed ) 
For extra thousand covers 


Total cost for first thousand copies 


If two thousand copies are printed, the 
total cost will be 


“The Methods of Publishing” are next 
taken up, viz.: 1. The sale of the property 
outright; 2. A profit-sharing agreement; 3. A 
royalty system; 4. Publishing on commission. 
In this chapter Sir Walter sets forth in detail 
the means by which the wily publisher may 
take advantage of the author, no matter which 
of the four systems of publishing may be 
chosen. The same subject is further enlarged 
on in the chapter with the heading, “ Dis- 
honesty and Fraud,” which Sir Walter uses, as 
he says, “ because it is as well to call things by 
their right names.” The method of the future, 
in his opinion, will be this: “ The author will 
dissever himself altogether from the publisher, 
and will connect himself directly with the book- 
sellers and the libraries. He will apnoint an 
agent or distributor, to whom he will pay a 
commission. He will take upon himself the 
printing, and production, and advertising. He 
will himself incur the risk, if any, of a loss on 
the first run of the book.” “All that is 
wanted,” Sir Walter continues, “is an agent or 
publisher who will deal with none but commis- 
sion books, who will take his commission and 
no more: and who will produce none but books 
which are certain to be taken up by the pub- 
lic.” The reader may judge for himself 
whether an agent of this character and ability 
is likely to be easier to find than an honest 
publisher, or not. 

Sir Walter’s next chapter shows the useful- 
ness of the literary agent. In the chapter 
headed, “In Search of an Editor,” he gives 
advice which is based chiefly on conditions 
prevailing in the English market, but which is 
suggestive also to writers in the United States. 
The same thing is true of the chapter on “ Jour- 
nalism,” which Sir Walter has had written for 
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him by a professional English journalist. The 
chapters on “ The Relations of the Bookseller 
and the Author” and on “Copyright” both 
have interest and value. In the appendix in- 
formation is given about the English Society 
of Authors, which has done a most useful work 
in bringing about better relations between au- 
thors and publishers in England. 

Porms or RicHarp Reatr. Edited by Richard J. Hinton’ 
232 pp. Cloth, in box, $2.50. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. 1899. 

Besides giving in authentic form a practically 
complete collection of Richard Realt’s poems, 
Colonel Hinton, who was Realf’s trusted friend 
and literary executcr, tells in an extended bio- 
graphical introduction the story of the poet’s 
erratic life. It is not of a kind to bring honor 
to the hero of the memoir. Realf’s character 
was sadly unbalanced, and while his personal 
qualities and his undoubted talent won him the 
devotion of his intimate friends, his faults were 
many and great, and his life as a whole must 
be looked upon as a pitiable failure. Born in 
England in 1834, he came to New York when 
he was twenty, after an experience, which, 
to speak mildly, was not to his credit. Becom- 
ing interested in the anti-slavery cause, he 
went to Kansas, in 1855, as a newspaper cor- 
respondent, and two years later joined the John 
Brown movement. Subsequently he served in 
the civil war, his military experiences covering 
nearly five years. Of the dark side of his life, 
the less one says the better. Colonel Hinton 
tells the wretched story as kindly as he can, 
but even the charity of a friend cannot find 
much palliation for Realf’s offence-. Aftera 
checkered career, he committed suicide in Cali- 
fornia in 1878. Many of his poems show that 
he possessed talent which might have given 
him lasting fame if he had made the best use 
of his life. Perhaps his best, and certainlv his 
best known, poem is that entitled “ Indirec- 
tion,” which begins: 

‘Fair are the flowers and the children, but their subtle sug- 

gestion is fairer ; 

Rare is the roseburst of dawn, but the secret that clasps it is 

Sweet the exultance of song, but the strain that precedes it 

is sweeter; 

And never was poem yet writ, but the meaning outmastered 

the meter.” 


A West Point Woo1nc, AND OTHER STORIES. 
Louise Burnham. 305 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 1899. 

Not all of the stories in Mrs. Burnham’s 
newest book are connected with West Point, 
but all of them are bright and entertaining. 
The collection includes, besides “A West 
Point Wooing,” “ Pursuer or Pursued?” “A 
Cadet Camp Episode,” “ A Franco-American,” 
“The Cadet Captain’s Experiment,” “The 
New Organ,” “A Thanksgiving Revival,” 


By Clara 
ough- 


“The Subjugation of Miss Blaine,” “A Mis- 
take in Consonants,” “ A Neutral Thanksgiv- 
ing,” ‘Mary Annie,” ‘‘ By a Minute,” and * At 
Crest View.” Mrs. Burnham’s love stories are 
always charming, and they are characterized 
by a vivacity and brightness that makes them 
especially readable. Inthe West Point stories 
the reader gets some fascinating glimpses of 
life at the military academy, and the other tales 
make him acquainted with a number of inter- 
esting characters. 


CasseLu’s NATIONAL LiBRARY. 
302 — The Merchant of Venice. No. 303 — Julius Caesar. 
No. 304 — Othello. No. 305—Sir Roger de Coverley and 
The Spectator’s Club. Edited by Professor Morley. Paper, 
10 cents each. New York: Cassell & Co. 1899. 

These five handy little books are the initial 
volumes of the newseries of Cassell’s National 
Library, which will be published weekly from 
this time on. The library will include only 
recognized classics, and each volume will be 
clearly printed in large type on good paper. 
The publishers are doing the reading world a 
great service in presenting the best works of 
great authors at a price so low that everybody 
can afford to buy them. Each volume in the 
series has an Introduction by Professor Henry 
Morley, giving just the information that one 
needs to have to read the text to the best ad- 
vantage. The books are of handy pocket size, 
and are just the thing to take away on a vaca- 
tion trip for summer reading, or to slip into the 
coat pocket for reading in the train or the 
electric car on the way to business. 


No. 301— Hamlet. No. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ The publishers of Toe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THs Writer when they write. } 


Tue MaGazine or ArtT—ItTs Majority: A RETROSPECT. 
With portraits of A. J. R. Trendell, W. E. Henley, Eric 
Robertson, Sydney C. Galpin, Edwin Bale, and M. H. 
Spielmann. Magazine of Art (38 c ) for June. 

Jane WetsH CarRLy_e. Portrait. Magazine of Art (38c.) 
for June. 

Letters oF BAYARD TAYLOR AND Sipngy Lanier. — I. 
Henry Lanier. Atlantic (38 c.) for June. 

RoBeRT AND ELIZABETH BROWNING. 
Preston. Atlantic (38 c.) for June. 

Why Dumas’ Novets Last. Professor G. R. Carpenter. 
Forum (38 c. ) for June. 

MicHagt. ANGELO Woo r. 
Demorest’s ( 13 c.) for June. 


Harriet Waters 


Illustrated. Kate Jordan. 
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In THE Land OF THE LEATHER-STOCKING TALES 
( Cooperstown and Vicinity ). [lustrated. Edwin Lyell Earle, 
Demorest's (13 c.) for June 

THe Murper Novert. John M. Robertson. Reprinted 
from New Century Review in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for June. 

Tue Byg-ways oF Journatism. Michael MacDonough. 
Reprinted from Cornhill Magazine in Eclectic ( 48.) for 
June. 

Jean InGeLow. Mabel C. Birchenough. Reprinted from 
Fortnightly Review in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for June. 

FRANKLIN AS WRITER AND JOURNALIST. 
Paul Leicester Ford. Century (38 c. ) for June. 

Joun GreenceaF Wuittier. R. H. Stoddard. 
cott’s (28 c.) for June. 

Bookworms IN Fact anp Fancy. Willard Austen. 
pletons’ Popular Science Monthly (53 c. ) for June. 

TENDENCIES IN FRENCH LITERATURE. Professor Pelham 
Edgar. <A/fpletons’ Popular Science Monthly (53 ¢.) for 
June. 

A Pogr’s Musicat Impressions. (From the letters of 
Sidney Lanier.) Conclusion. Scriiner’s (28 c.) for June. 

Tue Letrersor Rosert Louts Stevenson. Davos, 1880- 
1882. Edited by Sidney Colvin. Scrziner’s ( 28 c. ) for June. 

Evcene Fie.v’s Messace To THE CuiLp-Lover. D. 
Soden Cooke. Self Culture (13 c.) for June. 

Honort pve Baurzac. F. C. Hubbard 
(13 c.) for June. 

O.tver Wenpectt Homes. 
cences. With portrait. 
(13 c. ) for June. 

Constance Cary Harrison (Mrs. Burton Harrison) 
Illustrated. A. L. Samson. Metropolitan (13 c.) for June. 

Paut Laurence Dunpar. Portrait. Photographic Times 
(38 c.) for June. 

Famous Hymn-writers. I[V.— Joseph Addison 
tcan Illustrated Methodist Magazine ( 13¢. ) for June. 

Davip Ames Wetts. With frontispiece portrait. E. L. 
Godkin. Harvard Graduates’ Magazine (78 c.) for March. 

Tue Murver Novert. John M. Robertson. Reprinted 
from New Century Review in Living Age (18 c.) for April 29. 

Tue Art oF Poetry. John Davidson. Reprinted from 
the Speaker in Living Age (18 c.) for April 29. 

A Critic of THE AcTED Drama: WILLIAM ARCHER- 
Brander Matthews. Forum ( 38 c. ) tor May. 

GUTENBERG AND THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. John de 
Morgan. Illustrated. Donahoe’s Magazine (13 ¢.) for May. 

Tue Evotution or Spercu. Th. Ribot. Ofen Court 
(13 c.) for May. 

A Suort Story oF THE ENGiisH LANGUAGE 
Chase. St. Nicholas (28 c. ) for May 

Victor1an THouGuT AND Tuinkers — III 
Eugene Parsons. Se// Culture (13 c.) for May 

James R. Lower as AN AMBRICAN LITERARY CRITIC. 
Clayton J. Collins. Se// Culture ( 13 c. ) for May 

Tue Loves or Goetue. Irene C. Byrne. Se// Culture 
(13 c. ) for May. 

Joun Murr. With portrait. 
Culture (13 c. ) for May. 

Famous Hymn-writers. II1.— William Cowper. 
ican Illustrated Methodist Magazine. (13 ¢.) for May. 

Tue Home or Witttam Cutten Bryant ( Cedarmete ). 
Illustrated. Theodore Dreiser. Mussey’s (13 c. ) for May. 

Lapy Mary Worttey Montacv. S. G. Tallentyre. Re- 
printed from Longman's Magazine in Eclectic (48 ¢.) for 


May. 


Illustrated. 
Lippin- 


Ap- 


Self Culture 


Some letters and reminis- 


George Stewart. Se/f Culture 


Amer- 


Jessie A. 


( Portraits.) 


Professor Olaf Ellison Se// 


Amer- 


Wuat Is Caricature? Robert de Ja Sizeranne. Trans- 
lated from Revue de Deux Mondes in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for May. 

THOMAS AND Mattuew ArNoLp. Reprinted from Church 
Quarterly Review in Eclectic ( 48 c.) for May. 

ConTRIBUTIONS TO A CRITIQUE OF RuDYARD Kip.inc. F. 
Gratz. Translated from Englische Studien in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) 
for May. 

Tue BrowninG Love Letrers. 
Times in Eclectic ( 48 c.) for May. 

THe MAKING oF THE Dictionary. Leonard W. Lilling- 
ston. Reprinted from Good Wordsin Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for May. 

Tue True Sicniricance or ‘‘A. K. H. B.” Reprinted 
from Speaker in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for May. 

Txeopore Roosevett. With frontispiece portrait. J. 
Lincoln Steffens. MMcClure’s Magazine (13 c. ) for May. 

Irwin Russect. With portrait. Southern Home Journal 
(13 c. ) for May. 

Homer C. Davenport, THE CARTOONIST. 
Success (8c. ) for May 20. 

Jutta Warp Hows. With portrait. 
3rooks. Sweccess (8c.) for May 20. 

Jutia Warp Howe anp Her Famiry. 
Woman's Home Journal ( 8c.) for May 27. 

ILLUSTRATED JouRNALISM: ITs PAstT AND Future. 
Clement K. Shorter. Reprinted from Contemporary Review 
in Living Age (18 c.) for May 27. 


Reprinted from London 


With portrait. 
By Marguerite 


With portraits. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 





The forthcoming life of Thackeray, by Lewis 
Melville, is said to be the result of ten years’ 
labor, during which time the author has made 
the collection of the materials his hobby, and 
has accumulated a large amount of interesting 
detail. 

There is to be a biography of Mrs. Lynn 
Linton written by George Somes Layard, who 
wrote the “ Life of Charles Keene.” 


A biography of Herbert Spencer is to be 
written by A. C. Macpherson. Mr. Spencer 
has supplied material for the work, and will 
superintend its publication. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger is in Florence, 
where, it is said, she intends to live, devoting 
the rest of her life to literary work. 

William Heinemann, the London publisher, 
married recently the young Italian who writes 
over the name of “ Kassandra Vivaria.” Her 
real name is Magda Stuart Sindice, and her 
best-known book is “ Via Lucis.” 


Sir T. Wemyss Reid has announced his in- 
tention of retiring in September from the edi- 
torship of the London Sfeaker, a position 
which he has held for thirty-five years. 
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George H. Lorimer is the new editor of the 
Saturday Evening Post (Philadelphia). He 
is a son of Rev. Dr. Lorimer. 


Frank Chapin Bray, who has been on the staff 
of the Literary Digest for a number of years, 
has been invited to become the editor of the 
Chautauguan, and has accepted the invitation, 
Mr. Bray is the son of Rev. J. M. Bray, and is 
a graduate of Wesleyan University. 


Charles S. Greene, for many years associate 
editor of the Overland Monthly and lately its 
editor, has accepted the post of librarian of the 
Oakland public library. James Howard Bridge 
will soon return from New York, and resume 
his work as editor of the Overland Monthly. 


Another Southern magazine is to be started. 
It will be called the Southern Magazine, and 
will be published monthly at Manassas, Va., by 
W. H.W. Moran. It will be “ devoted to the 
best literary thought of the South, embracing 
fiction, history, biography, poetry, reviews, and 
criticism.” A special feature “will be the 
republication of the leading articles of out-of- 
print books and magazines of the South, includ- 
ing such names as Hayne, Timrod, Philip, 
Pendleton Cooke, Dr. George W. Bagby, 
Albert Taylor Bledsoe, Beverley Tucker, 
Lanier, John Dickson Bruns, Gayarre, Ken- 
nedy, James R. Randall, and John Esten 
Cooke.” 


The Conservative Review is a new periodi- 
cal, published quarterly in Washington, D. C. 
Its aim is to keep its readers in touch with 
current topics of interest, from politics to liter- 
ature, and scientific topics are also extensively 
noted in its 200 pages. 


Public Improvements (New York )is a new 
semi-monthly publication devoted to street- 
cleaning, paving, roads, bridges, sewers, water- 
works, sanitation, street-lighting, parks, and 
contracting for business in these lines. It is 
edited by Schuyler C. Hodge, and is published 
by the Florence Publishing Company. 


The Church (Boston) has ceased publica- 
tion. 


The Coming Light has been merged in the 
Arena. 


Little Men and Women and Babyland have 
been combined, and the magazine is published 
now at Troy, N. Y. 


Little Folks (Boston) has absorbed Our 
Little Ones and the Nursery. 


Life ( Baltimore ) has changed its name to 
Time. George V. Hobart is editor, and J. H. 
Roberts is business manager. 


The New Voice (New York) has been 
greatly improved since its recent change of 
name and shape. 


Fudge is now published by a new company, 
which includes John A. Sleicher and William 
J. Arkell. 


The Housekeeper (Minneapolis) changes 
from a semi-monthly to a monthly with the 
June issue. 


The Concert-Goer (New York) has become a 
weekly. 

The Christian Union (Portland) has been 
absorbed by the Congregationalist. 


Womankind (Springfield, O.) has been ab- 
sorbed by Boyce’s Monthly ( Chicago ). 

Copeland & Day ( Boston) have announced 
their retirement from business. 

Paul Leicester Ford, in his “ Many-Sided 
Franklin” chapter in the June Century, con. 
siders the philosopher as writer and journalist. 

Sir Walter Besant contributes to the June 
number of the Cr7tic an article setting forth in 
detail his views of the relation between author 
and publisher. It is apropos of his recently 
published volume, “ The Pen and the Book.” 

The Eclectic for June opens with a clever 
essay on the “ Murder Novel” of the present 
day, under which title John M. Robertson 
describes the historical romance of the period. 
Another aspect of current fiction is touched 
upon by William Archer ina striking article on 
“Pessimism and Tragedy.” In the same 
number Michael MacDonagh discourses enter- 
tainingly on “ The Bye-Ways of Journalism.” 

The short story prizes offered by the Wo. 
man’s Home Companion in January have been 
awarded as follows: First prize, $100, to Lewis 
E. MacBrayne; second prize, $60, to William R. 
Eyster; third prize, $40, to Cornelia Shaw. 
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The announcement of the award of the 
Century's prizes for manuscripts offered by col- 
lege graduates of 1898 will be made early in the 
autumn. Similar prizes are now offered to 
students who receive the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts during the commencement season of 1899, 
$250 for the best metrical writing of not 
fewer than fifty lines; $250 for the best essay 
in the field of biography, history, or literary 
criticism, of from 4,009 to 8,000 words; and 
$250 for the best story of from 4,000 to 8,000 
words. 


viz.: 


McClure’s Magazine will pay $1,000 for sub- 
jects or ideas for twelve articles, or pro rata for 
a smaller number. The suggestions may be 
for a series of articles or for single articles. 
The only condition is that they prove avail- 
able for the magazine and are not on subjects 
already under consideration. The prize win- 
ners will be given the first opportunity to write 
the articles. 


Hon. John Barrett, formerly United States 
minister to Siam, in returning to America, 
offers, through the American Asiatic Associa- 
tion, $100 in prizes, with honorable mentions, 
to regular newspaper men, for the best dis- 
cussions or papers, not exceeding 6,000 words, 
on “America’s Interests in the Pacific; their 
present and future value, including opportuni- 
ties, possibilities, and means of development.” 
Manuscript is to be typewritten, sub-headed, 
signed by fictitious name, with real name and 
address in sealed cover attached, and sent on 
or before July 31, 1899, to Secretary, American 
Asiatic Association, P. O. Box 1500, New York 
City, and plainly marked “ Pacific Competi- 
tion. 


No. 1,000 of the Musical Courier ( New York), 
which was published May Io, was the third 
section of its National Edition, the three num- 
bers of which together are beyond dispute the 
most impressive specimens of musical journal- 
ism ever produced. The weekly issues of the 
Musical Courier contain on an average more 
than sixty quarto pages a week, and the pub- 
lishers say: “ All the music papers combined in 
America and Europe do not print as many 
copies in six months as this paper prints in one 
issue.” 


Harriet Waters Preston, taking as her sub- 
ject the recently published letters of Robert 
and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, contributes to 
the June At/antic a sympathetic and attractive 
account of the love-life of these two distinguished 
authors. She shows how by their natural 
qualities and their early training they were 
eminently fitted for their later union, and proves 
this to be an eminent exception to the old say- 
ings as to the unhappiness caused by the com- 
ing together of people of genius, this having 
been in every respect “a marriage of true 
minds,” which did not “ admit impediments.” 


Professor Pelham Edgar contributes to A pp/e- 
tons’ Popular Science Monthly for June an inter- 
esting essay, entitled “Tendencies in French 
Literature,” which is based on Professor 
Dowden’s recent history of French literature. 
‘* The Botany of Shakespeare,” by Thomas H. 
Macbride, in the same number, points out, 
as typified by his references to botanical 
subjects, the marvelous faculty for close 
observation which Shakespeare possessed. 
“ Bookworms,” metaphorical and literal, is the 
subject of an instructive and entertaining 
article by Willard Austen. 


In Donahoe’s Magazine for June, under the 
title “Down in Old Kentucky,” Anna C. 
Minogue has a sketch of the “ Bivouac of the 
Dead,” and of the soldier-poet, Theodore 
O'Hara. 


The pictures published monthly in the Pho- 
tographic Times (New York ) are an inspiration 
to all photographers, and the letter-press is full 
of practical information about photographic 
processes and methods. It is no wonder that 
the edition of the magazine has grown. 


How artists work is graphically shown by the 
reproduction in the Magazine of Art (New 
York) for June of the successive sketches 
made by John Charlton for his official picture 


of Queen Victoria’s diamond jubilee. An in- 
teresting sketch of the history of the magazine 
is published in the same number. 

John Bonner died in San Francisco May 5, 
aged seventy-one. 


Francisque Sarcey died in Paris May 15, 
aged seventy years. 





